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University. 


Many students complain about universities being affiliated with busi- 
ness; serving industry instead of people. Here are excerpts from an 
address given this week by Dr Smola on this subject. 


It has become the fashion 
in recent years to cry havoc 
about one particular evidence 


of social complexity -- the 
weedlike growth of  large- 
scale bureaucracies, public 


and private. It has been sug- 
gested that North American 
citizens ought to organise a 
quiet revolution against the 
tyranny imposed by big busi- 
ness and their government al- 
lies -- and Galbraith goes on 
to say that the public should 
oppose the dictatorial organi- 
zation of industry and govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

It is true that governments 
get bigger, business firms and 
labour unions get bigger, 
newspapers become _ fewer, 
and huge organizations make 
a growing proportion of the 
decisions that affect the wel- 
fare and destiny of us all. 
The concern of modern youth 
is that these organizations 
have not met this responsibi- 
lity well, and need to view 
their obligation within the 
framework of a completely 
new and redefined set of va- 
lues. 

This rebellion of the young 
against current social values 
is not merely a passing phe- 
nomenon of unrest but the 
start of a landslide which 
will bring about a tremend- 
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ous change in thinking and be- 
haviour. The dissatisfaction 
with current values must not 
be taken lightly. It is not 
merely an expression of ex- 
cess energy, not youthful im- 
patience, nor growing pains 
that will subside with time. 
These young people who are 
sO Impatient with the status 
quo are our future leaders; 
they are the people who will 
soon be taking up positions 
of responsibility; their attitu- 
des will be reflected in our 
total environment. It is im- 
portant that the forces at work 
are understood. 

The motivating force behind 
much of the discontent is 
simply a genuine concern for 
the welfare of our fellow 
man. The McLuhan concept of 
a global village is becoming 
a reality; young people feel 
that as long as war, depriva- 
tion, and oppression exist in 
the world, each individual has 
an obligation to work toward 
improving the world situation. 
The Beatles reflect the change 
in emphasis in one of their 
songs, when they say: “My 
mother was of the sky, my 
father was of the earth, and 
I’m of the universe.” That is 
what this generation is trying 
to say just by its existence: 
that it has a universal out- 
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look, more so than any gene- 
ration in the past. The most 
outstanding characteristic of 
these young people is that they 
think beyond themselves; they 
have a great deal of moral 
responsibility for the condi- 
tion of people who are less 
fortunate. 

Thus, business is criticized 
for its immorality; its mer- 
cenary judgment of people in 
terms of profits, which is said 
to be a terrible way to view 
a human being. Industry is 
not attracting its fair share of 
graduates -- only ten percent 
of university graduates are 
interested in business ca- 


reers. The profit motive alone 
is no longer considered jus- 


tifiable and young people in- 
stead seek a career that can 
channel their efforts to im- 
prove society in a more re- 
warding direction. 

The big mistake business 
is making is not listening: 
not listening to the people who 
comprise its organization 
and not listening to the forces 
outside the organization, the 
radical views of the elements 
of society that expound the 
need for change. Money is 
not the chief motivation for 
the new breed of young bu- 
sinessmen; what they are 
seeking is the “psychic in- 
come”’ of self-fulfillment and 
gratification of these broader 
aspirations. Status is no 
longer considered sufficiently 
rewarding; but the chance to 
affect the environment, the op- 
portunity to change some as- 
pect of social problems, is 
valued above all else. One stu- 
dent who was asked where he 
would like to fit into the busi- 
ness community was quoted 
as saying that he would love 
to be a vice-president for 
urban affairs, dealing with 
problems of living in the city. 
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Commerce and _ industry 1) The educational community | 


Is now relegated to third or 
fourth position, and to remedy 
this business will have to 
create conditions where top 
people will be attracted into 
business by the opportunity of 
social change via business. 


Youth’s idealistic attitudes 
toward education reflect the 
concept of synthesis and one- 
ness. T‘hey believe in living 
and breathing education in a 
meaningful way, and not con- 


fining it to a few hours of. 
classroom instruction and 
perfunctory study. 


It could be said that a young 
man graduating from univer- 
sity is probably in the best 
position to make an original 
contribution right at the out- 
set, when he joins the compa- 
ny, but by the time he gets 
into a position to participate 
in decision-making he has al- 
ready been raped; conformity 
has set in; often he can by 
then only echo corporate pla- 
titudes. 


What is needed is to re- 
verse the order and create 
conditions where two or three 
bright young men are includ- 
ed in top management or even 
on the Board of Directors. 
This way the company can 
benefit from what amounts to 
an intuitive, gut-feeling for the 
environment at large -- and, 
of course, from their enthu- 
slasm. 


is more flexible and_ less 
formally structured and it 
has always been on the fore- 
front ot changing attitudes. 
The university might be con- 
sidered society's antennae’ 
‘feeling out the reactions to 
new ideas. For society to be- 
nefit fully from the potential 
contribution of the university, 
we must maximize the ex- 
change with other elements of 
society. 


. The relationship between 
government, business, and the 
university can be viewed as 
an equilateral triangle with 
government at the apex and 
business and university at the 
ends of the base. Government 
can be considered top man- 
agement responsible for po- 


licies and objectives of so- 


ciety; the university as a 


corporate staff, defining 
Strategy, and business and in- 
dustry as “the Operating di- 
policies and strategies. 


As a matter of fact, the uni- 
versity itself can also be 
viewed as a triangle with edu- 
cation, research, and service 
at the apexes. 


The university has been a 
passive servant of society, and 
there is a real need for its 
role to become an active one 
is providing aid to both go- 
vernment and business, act- 
ing as a planner and a ca- 
talyst of social change. 


Business Community 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Room 331 


NEW CHEMICAL CO. offers students 
good income far in excess of the aver- 
age on a part time basis. No Experience 


Necessary. Leon 738-2008. 


QUALIFIED SKIERS WANTED. Please 
phone Brian 747-4164 or Brahm 747- 
4269. 

TYPEWRITER SALE. Reconditioned” e- 


lectrics, standards, $25 and up. All ma- 
kes and models fully guaranteed. MR. 
TYPEWRITER, 328 Victoria Ave. (be- 
tween Sherbrooke and Maisonneuve), 
Westmount, P.Q., 487-5062. 


CARS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY - for 
Toronto, Maritimes Provinces, Western 
Canada and Florida. Driver must be 21 
or over and have driver's permit. Call 
Paul Smith anytime at: Montreal Drive 
Away Service Ltd. 4018 St. Catherine St. 
West 937-2816. 


FENDER JAZZMASTER. Excellent  con- 
dition. New bridge. Also 100 wt. amp. 
15” speaker. Call 484-6782 after 6. 


CARS FOR DELIVERY TO WESTERN 
CANADA,  U.S.A., MARITIMES, = TO- 
RONTO, 24 #HR. SERVICE. Western 
Drive Away. Gas allowance. 932-6151. 
1255 St. Mare, No. 1204. 


LITERATURE 
YEARS. 


TUTOR- 
Experienced = Sir 


COMPOSITION, 
ING. ALL 


878-4462 


George Graduate teacher, 
10 years experience. 


9248. 


35 MM Cameras 

Available assortment of single lens re- 
flex cameras and 35 mm slide projec- 
tors like new. Special student deals. 
Freeport - Sheraton Mount Royal Hotel. 
288-1922. 


Tape Recorders and Cassettes 
Special selection of brand name cas- 
sette and reel to reel tape recorders. 
To be seen only at Freeport - Sheraton 
Mount Royal Hotel - 288-1922. 


Stereo Record Players 

Freeport in the Sheraton Mount Royal 
Hotel is featuring a number of brand 
name Stereos at reduced prices. Show- 
room samples, etc. on display daily. 
9:00 AM. - 6:00 P.M. Thurs. and Fri. 
Till 9:00 P.M. 288-1922. 


Typewriters - Bargains 

Students only will have the privilege of 
buying a brand new fully guaranteed ty- 
pewriter at Freeport for only $49.95. 
Freeport. 288-1922. 


WED. NOV. 19 “POOR COW” STAR- 
RING TERRANCE STAMP AND CAR- 
ROL WHITE. Leacock 8ldg. 132 at 
McGill. Shows at 6:30 and 9:00. 


B.A., M.A. 
Reasonable 332- 


MARX BROS. IN “NIGHT AT THE O- 
PERA” Thursday Nov. 20 in the Lea- 
cock Bldg. 132 at McGill. Shows at 6:30 
and 9:00. 


“THE IPCRESS FILE’ STARRING MIl- 
CHAEL CAINE. Saturday Nov. 22 in the 
Leacock Bldg. Room 132 at McGill. 


Shows at 6:30 and 9:00. 


WANTED 1 OR 2 FEMALES TO SHARE 
41/2 RM. APT. WITH SAME. 737-6784. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST WitL DO RE- 
PORTS, ESSAYS, TERM PAPERS, ETC. 
25 cents a page. 931-3037. 


$10 PAID FOR OLD EXAMS. BUS. LAW 


221, ENG. 454, PHIL. OF éD. 411. 
Call after 6. 737-3831. 

ROOMS AV AILABLE 1437 PIERCE. 
TWO BLOCKS FROM SIR’ GEORGE. 


Quiet, perfect for studying for exams. 
Call 935-2059 aft. 6 or visit anytime. 


LOST TUESDAY: SILVER BRACELET. 
SERIES OF 5 1” SQUARES (ENGRA- 
VED). Great sentimental value. H117-1 
anytime. 


REWARD OFFERED. 
BLACK FACE, RED AND _~ BLACK 
BAND. Lost in 5th floor men’s wash- 
room (Hall bldg.) Saturday, Nov. 15th, 
8 p.m. Great sentimental value. Contact 
688-1288 anytime, or Georgian office. 


LOST . WATCH; 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 3 1/2 HEATED 
APT. WITH LARGE SUN - = POARCH. 
Suitable as workshop. 5 min. from Sir 
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Saturday Nite; 
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GUYS AND DOLLS 


AVE MORE 
FUN 


IN DAPPER DAN JEANS 
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LEES. LEVIS . LANDLUBBERS 


. Nuvos, Flares , Bell Bottoms , Permanent Press , 
Stretchies, Corduroys , and Denims in all Colours , 


Styles and sizes 


Dapper Dan Jeans 
Make every nite ; 


Every day ...Funday' 





"The world’s largest 


selection of Jeans” 


* 22 St. Catherine E. 
* 6627 St. Hubert 
* 2 Stores in St. Jerome 





866-6944 
272.4665 
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FREE 
PARKING! 


George. $125. Call Mr. Sargeson aft. 


& p.m. 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST WANTS WORK 


AT HOME. NEAT, ACCURATE WORK. 
767-5565. 
SHARE APT. WITH 2 OTHER MALE 


STUDENTS. IMMEDIATELY AVAIL- 


Science Students 

Science Week is your week. 
For those interested in helping 
out there will be a meeting to- 
day at 1:00 in Room 338. 

All science students are re- 
quested to attend the science 
council meeting next Tuesday at 
4:00 in Room 333-3. 

Bergman’s The Seventh Seal 
presented by the FRESHMAN 
LITERATURE DEPT. 

Place: H-937 

Time: 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Date: Friday, Nov. 21st. 

Admission: Free. 


I.D. cards. 
Now available on Mezzanine, 


9 am - 10 pm. Bring temporary 
I.D. cards. 


FLU SHOTS 
Available at Health center, 
Norms Bldg. 9 am - 5 pm Hall 
Bldg. 9 am - 10 pm. Price - 
15¢. 


EXPERIMENTOLOGICAL 
MYSTICISM 
S.E.M. will hold its 8th meeting 


Wednesday, November 19, 1969 


ABLE. Come to 16431 Lincoln Ave. (3 
min. walk from Hall Bldg.) Apt. 6 after 
6:00. Approx. $50 month. See Yip. 


WANTED TUTOR FOR 10th YR. AL- 
GEBRA STUDENT. Prefer 4th year 
student in Science or Math. Once a week. 
Call Mrs. Kurtzrock at 331-9118. 





on Sat. Nov. 22nd in Rm H-1070 
at, 2:00 am. Lecture and dis- 
cussion on “‘Hare Krishna’ mo- 
vement. On Monday at 8:15 pm 
John Manelesco will lecture on 
astrology in Rm-1070. 


WANTED 
I lost (perferably explained) a 
poli. sci. note book and a phil. 
azote book. My name is Steven 
Abramovitch. Definite reward - 
$5 for poli. sci. notebook. $2 
for phil, or $10 for both. 


Wednesday Nov. 19-“‘Poor Cow”’ 
starring Terrence Stamp and 
Carol White. Leacock Building 
Room 132 McGill University. 
Shows at 6:30 & 9:00. 


THURSDAY Nov. 20 “Night at 
the Opera” starring the Marx 
Brothers. Leacock Building 
Room 132. Shows at 6:30 & 9:00. 


Saturday Nov. 22 “The Ipcress 
File” starring Michael Caine. 
Leacock Building Room 182. 
Shows at 6:30 & 9:00. 


Management 
and Specialist 


Careers 


for Graduates 


Sun Life of Canada will be on campus to discuss - 


your future with you. 


The life insurance industry today offers an 
interesting and rewarding future to individuals 
with management and technical ‘potential. 


Make your appointment now 
at the placement office 


to see Sun Life on 
December 3 


Our booklet ‘Careers with Sun Life’ 
is available at the placement office. 


SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY/OF 
CANADA 


The Insurance People with Ideas 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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COMMENT: Vietnam Moratorium is one-sided 


American soldiers and Viet 
Cong fought a bloody battle 
last Wednesday....in a small 
Quebec town near the Vermont 


border. 


The soldiers left for the 
appointed battleground by yel- 
low school bus, travelling the 
treacherous jungle route to 
Frelighburg where the migh- 
tiest offensive in the history 
of warfare took place Upon 
arrival, the U.S. army quickly 
rounded up all the hiding Viet 
Cong and with an exaggerated 
amount of zest proceeded to 
imprison them. The perform- 
ance was spiced up consider- 
ably by mock torture sessions, 
against-the-wall executions, 
Tape scenes and other similar 
atrocities that are supposedly 
typical of Americans in Viet 
Nam. 


The entire show was writ- 
ten, produced and directed by 
the McGill Vietnam Morato- 
rium Committee, a group de- 
dicated to complete American 


withdrawal from Viet Nam. 
Note, please: AMERICAN 
withdrawal. 


So they ran about Frelighs- 
burg, brandishing their plas- 
tic revolvers and machineguns 
to the eerie tune of “Music 
to Invade Frelighsburg By’’, 
a unique arrangement of 
mortar fire, exploding bombs, 
and wailing aircraft sounds - 


a composition by Radio Mc- 
Gill. 


Considerably fatigued after 
their strenuous actitivites, 
captives, captors, and citizens 
of Frelighsburg refreshed 
themselves with milk and coo- 
kies generously provided by 
the mayor - who is ecstatic 
at the publicity is getting. 


So it appears Operation 
Pacification was a_ success. 
Frelighsburg just might get on 
the map and about 75 McGill 
students had a lot of fun 
skipping classes to play war 
instead. 


The people who support the 
“‘Americans, out of Viet 
Nam!” policy are, like their 
American counterparts, blind 
to the fact that Americans are 
not fighting Americans in the 
jungles of Southeast Alisa. 


There is a real enemy, a 
dangerous and powerful enemy 
that is more brutal than any 
American troops’ are or 
rever will be. 


The Viet Cong kill. They 
grab, they tear, they mutilate. 
They murder, they imprison, 


they hate. The object of their 
hatred is freedom - the kind 
the Americans are trying to 
bring to Viet Nam and the 
world. 


And yet the Americans are 
the damned, the condemned. 


They are depicted as blood- 
thirsty savages who thrive on 
murdering innocent people. 
They are not the saviours, but 
the killers. And when they die, 
their deaths are considered 
senseless, for no worthwhile 
cause. 


Watching the moratorium 
committees spring and grow in 
the States and in Canada, one 
wonders why people partici- 
pate in such enterprises. Are 
they merely pacifists who can- 
not tolerate war? Do they 
“march for peace’ because 
they have nothing better to do 
and it’s all grand fun? Do 
they participate in moratorium 
activities for fear of being 
called apathetic? Or have their 
minds been ‘“‘awakened”’ by the 
glorious thoughts and quota- 
tions of Chairman Mao, Lenin 
and Marx? 


If they are freedom-loving 
and peace-loving 
people, where they when the 
Soviet tanks roared into Pra- 


gue? Hundreds of thousands of 
people didn’t march on the 


White House then. No one held 
candlelight parades at mid- 
night. Student movements 
crawled away in some dark 
and dim recess and hid... 


until they came out to scream 
against the war in Viet Nam. 


Lately, “the thing to do”’ is 
despise the United States and 
its government. President 
Nixon is to be booed and his- 
sed at. Thirty people on the 
sixth floor, watching the Apol- 
lo 12 lift-off on TV, jeered 
when Nixon’s picture flashed 
on the screen. Have they ever 
taken time to ponder and de- 
bate his policy in Viet Nam? 


Throughout the United State 
and Canada the cry is the 
same. AMERICANS, OUT! 
There is never any mention 
of the Viet Cong surrender- 
ing. 


The only way to terminate 
the war is an immediate with- 
drawal of American troops. 


The people of the Morato- 
rium Committees with their 
noble intentions need not wor- 
ry. They can have all the mock 
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by Daina Kerhbelis 


wars they want. But next 
time they should try it from 
a more realistic point of view. 


Show the Viet Cong ws the 
murderers. They will make 
more sense that way. 
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Eric Adams has resigned as 
President of the Arts Students’ 
Association. His place will 
be taken by Exdcutive Vice- 
President Ed Aust, effective 
tomorrow. The A.S.A. has 
been riddled by other resigna- 
tions which include Dave Cro- 
well (Ombudsman) and Dona 
Crockerton. 


This desimation of personnel 
has left the A.S.A. with only 
three executive members. The 
Association is considering 
holding a by-election in the 
near future. 
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STUDIO 27 sz Seitenisesnsessnsesn: 
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We are an independant graphics studio consisting of 9 Sir George students. 
We were subsidised by the university during 1968-69. We expected to 
be subsidised by it again this year, but it appears doubtful that we will. 
We desperately need space and money. If anyone has any information that 
could help or would like to support us, please leave a message with the 
Fine Arts office H-543. 








Johnny Jellybean invades Montreal . ....... 


Books on the Miuilitary - 
Industrial Complex or the 
“Power Elite’ that indulge 
in lengthy descriptions of 
corporate power and human 
misery with the use of sta- 
tistical tables and abstrac- 
tion, never seem to reach 
people in a really meaning- 
ful way. 


Ted Zeigler is perhaps to 
some an _ unlikely anti-es- 
tablishment figure; but he is 
in fact deeply concerned 
about the social system and 
possesses an ability to com- 
municate specific features 
of it in human terms. Then 
again, it may not be so 
strange - his father was a 
union militant who was killed 
when involved in organizing 
the CIO. He remembers when 
unionists were hidden in his 
house from the police; in 
fact he’s one of the last 
supporters of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, or 
the ‘‘Wobblies’”’ a once 
powerful union that advoca- 
ted the establishment of a 
Workers Commonwealth by 
means of the General Strike. 

It’s a long way from the 
IWW to Sir George where he 


is taping a number of shows. 
A mention of the Georgian 
brought a rap about journal- 
ism. Zeigler complained a- 
bout the lack of real jour- 
nalists in North America, 
stating that it is the duty of 
a genuine Journalist to tell 
the truth and Run. Does 
freedom of the press exist 
in America? It does if you 
can afford to own a news- 
paper, and if the advertisers 
are not completely offended 
by what you say, and if you 
can take the hassles if you 
get too near the truth. Ram- 
parts is the example of an 
honest magazine with a fair- 
ly large circulation. It can 
print practically anything 
but only for a certain group. 
Most people read the maga- 
zines and newspapers that 
they are familiar with, such 
as time, Life, Readers Di- 
gest, New York times, and 
the Daily News - these pu- 
blications have a habituated 
market, large advertising 
revenues, and _ considerable 
capital. Ordinary people have 
little chance of even trying 
to reach large segments of 
the population in print; and 
even less so on other media. 


Genuine and 
journalists 


courageous 
such as L.F. 


Stone have the nerve to quote 
the congressional _ records, 
and even Jefferson and Pai- 
ne against the system. Sup- 
porters of the established 
order can indulge in_ lies, 
half-truths vagueness and 
misinterpretation, but cri- 
tics who want to be taken 
at all seriously have to use 
massive documentation. 


When ‘Ted Zeigler was 
living in the U.S. (where he 
was born) he knew of another 
journalistic rebel, Sam 
Gould, who printed a paper 
called: ‘‘People and Politics 
in the Pikes Peak Region’”’ 
out of Colorado Springs. The 
major industry in the re- 
gionis the NORAD military 
complex, and Gould set out 
to expose the  corruptness 
of the military brass. He 
proved that various gene- 
rals who had their ‘own’ 
planes with their names on 
them were flying all over 
the world for various _per- 
sonal reasons. Some _ went 
to Hong Kong for weekends 
to get suits made; others 
were flying to  pre-revolu- 


tionary Cuba and bringing 
back contraband liquor and 
cigars etc., and selling them 
in the officers clubs. After 
this was exposed, the names 
were taken off the “per- 
sonal’”’ planes, and_ the 
flights stopped. The banks 
in Colorado springs foreclos- 
ed Gould’s mortgage and 
right-wing groups such as 
the Birchers harassed him. 
Eventually he was _ forced 
to suspend publication and 
leave town. 

Zeigler has great respect 
for people such as this, a- 
long with Jefferson, Castro, 
Mao Tse-tung and Ralph Na- 
der, the rebel against the 
automotive giants. People 
who are demonstrating the 
irrationality and_ injustices 
of the system and trying to 
effect some remedy. He ad- 
mits the possibility of revo- 


lution in America, if there 
are no- possibilities for 
drastic changes. He _ also 
supports socialist revolu- 


tions within the Economic 
and Political empire of the 
United States in the so call- 
ed Third World. 

Johnny Jellybeen, Revolu- 
tionary? Possibly. Certain- 


ly, if satire is a revolution- 
ary weapon. No system can 
survive long if it appears 
both Hateful and ridiculous. 


WE CAN 
SELL FOR LESS 


Nationally Advertised Brands 


Hi-Fi Stereo Components 
Tape Recorders 

Record Changers 

Home & Car Stereo 
Tapes 

Speaker Systems 

Radio & TV Sets 
Electronic Equipment 


BRAND NEW AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


WE CAN SAVE 
y Colt te), | a 


SHOWROOM 


VISIT: FOR QUOTATIONS 


LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 


FREEPORT 


CAMERAS - RADIOS - TVs 
M36 - MEZZANINE 
Sheraton Mt.Royal Hotel 
288-1922 
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Dear Virginia, 


No there isn’t really a Santa Claus. 


Jolly Old St. Nick, who has been in these parts 
many times before, has reportedly given up his 


reindeer and dropped out. 


Thousands of kids like you, Virginia, wait all 
year for the Santa Claus Parade. This year, Santa 
will make an unexpected detour because his Mont- 
real boss, the T. Eaton Company, has decided to 


lay him off from his annual rounds. 


That nice old man, Mayor Drapeau, has said that 
demonstrations of any kind will no longer be 
allowed in this city, so Santa will never be here 
again. I mean, Virginia, everybody knows of all the 
violent and naughty things that you and all of Mont- 
real’s other kiddies are guilty of. Eaton’s and 
Montreal cannot take the chance of having the 


youngsters disrupt order along the parade route. 


Sooner or later, Virginia, you and your friends 
will have to grow up and face facts. Santa is only 
as important as Politicians and industrialists make 


him. What the kids want is of little consequence. 


All this time, Ginny, your folks have been try- 
ing to quell your doubts about Santa Claus’ ex- 


istence. 


You were right all along. 


- The Staff - 


Wednesday, November 19, 1969 
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Jesuit (jez’ait) 2 A member of the 
Society of Jesus, a Roman Catholic 


order founded by pC Loyola 


in 1534; one resemb 


ga Jesuit; a 


crafty person; one who dissembles; 


an intriguer.... 
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Sir, 

This letter is written pertaining to 
the recent plan of McGill University 
students to “show people what happens 
when the U.S. Armed Forces ‘libera- 
te & pacify’ and commit atrocities a- 
gainst the South Vietnamese people. It 
should be addressed to the McGill Dai- 
ly but as I’m a student at Sir Geor- 
ge I feel I should try to enlighten fel- 
low students at this school who are for 
this “educational enlightenment”’. 

In the middle of August I returned 
from 16 months duty with the American 
Army in the Republic of Viet-nam and 
was discharged from the Army. I do 
not and did not agree with everything 
I saw the Army do in connection with 
the civilian populace in that country. 
I agree that there are certain atoci- 
ties present (among them, the _ pros- 
titution of Vietnamese women, speci- 
fically, and of the Vietnamese culture 
in general, and for the Almighty Yan- 
kee Dollar). It is true that there is 
a presence of accidental killing of civi- 
lians by U.S. Forces but this is acci- 
dental and not systematic and planned 
murder. In some cases our own forces 
were killed accidently. 


On the other hand, let’s consider the 


forces of the V.C. and N.V.A.. I was 
stationed in a small hamlet called Ham 
Tan, in Binh Tuy Province, on the coast 
north of Vung Tau. This hamlet was 
fortunate to have a Korean hospital (sup- 
plied with Imperialist Yankee medical 
goods). Several times I had the mis- 
fortune to witness the N.V.A. & V.C.’s 
brand of ‘liberation’. In the early part 
of September ‘68 three children (two 
girls and a boy about four to eight 
years of age) were brought to the hos- 
pital. Their hands had been tied behind 
their backs with barbed wire. And then 
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shot in the heads and backs. For the 
Americans it’s difficult for the enemy 
to be recognized. The V.C. and chums 
can recognize their countrymen easily 
and are familiar with this area of o- 
peration. I realize that athe name of 
the game in Vietnam is Guerilla War- 
fare (Unconventional Warfare) and rea- 
lize that murder of village and poli- 
ce chiefs is beneficial to thieir cause 
(?), but what the hell have they to gain 
by slaying children?? (or could this atro- 
city have been accidental?). 

I agree with taking a town in the 
Montreal area and showing everyone 
what war is like (by the way, I wonder 
how many of this demonstration’s lea- 
ders have been to Vietnam). But to pick 
out the United States as the bastard in 
the entire affair is a bit too hard to 
swallow. The U.S. has some attitudes 
that have to be changed but I'll take 
the American side any day thank you. 
It can be changed to suit the time and 
demand. But the Communist side is a 
crock of shit. 

If the North Vietnamese are all so 
patriotic to their cause why the hell 
do they have to chain position gunners 
to their machine-guns?? The Americans 
who are against the involvement (nad 
there are many) can protest against it. 
In-service, there are newspapers (the 
number is growing) for this expression 
and in the U.S. it’s simply a matter 
of time in some jail. How many V.C. 
draft-dodgers do you hear of? None, be- 
cause the consequences js death. 

War sucks. But when people put thr 
blame on the Americans they’re bein; 
a bit unjust and are talking through 
their hats. Let’s knock WAR, but let’s 


Trevor N. Smi’ 
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“Student militants are mostly 
know-nothing paper tigers’ 





Having served a full term with the 
English department at Sir George 
Williams University, in Montreal, as 
well as visiting the University of To- 
ronto, and even venturing into the 
hurricane’s eye, Simon Fraser U., 
I’m now an authority on student un- 
rest, the new militants, and the ge- 
neration gap. An affluent society’s 
modish problems. I am also, sud- 
dendly, resentfully, thirty-eight years 
old, teeth loosening, hangovers more 
onerous, teetering on the precipice 
of middle-age, which naturally sours 
my conclusions. The student mili- 
tants, though sometimes engaging, are 
mostly know-nothing paper tigers. 
Though they are served by the occa- 
sional inspired and original teacher 
(and I honour no man more), they 
are also asked to endure too many 
professors who are mediocre and 
running embarrassingly scared. 


Tenure allows academic 
wood, to pile up 


A word about tenure seems in or- 
der here. Though there may be ma- 
ny valid, enlightened reasons why 
an academic, if only he performs well 
in his first five years, is usually 
granted permanent employment--that 
is to say, cannot be dismissed un- 
less he behaves absolutely outrage- 
ously--the truth is, you and I, who 


hustle out in the cold, whether we. 


play hockey, sell .insurance, write 
books, must continue, to produce if 
we want to get paid. No goals, no 
NHL contract. No sales, no job. 
Bad boooks, no publisher. Tenure, 
bu its very nature, allows acade- 
mic dead wood to pile up. 

Anyway, when I was a student, 
charged with juice, scorn and hope, 
it was the old who were respected, 
feared, and emulated, an unselecti- 
ve attitude I rejected, because I 
believed--and still do--what may be 
obvious to the rest of you, the aging 
in itself is not an accomplishment 
but an inevitable condition. Similar- 
ly, being young is nobody’s happy 
invention. Once, we were all immor- 


tal. Yet today the old out do each 


other grovelling before the young 
and their icons. And nobody renders 
more uncritical obeisance than those 
desperately turned-on professors. I’ve 


- encountered who echo an idiom and 


—— 
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manners foreign to them, the stuff 
of another generation, so that in fa- 
culty clubs everywhere they can be 
heard vying incongruously with each 
other to day. “It’s not my bag” or 
“T’m doing my thing,” as well as 
puffing the occasional withit stick 
of marijuana, and, most obnoxious 
of all. loping about the campus. pot- 
bellies bound punishingly tight in Ne- 
hru jackets, ceramic pendants swin- 
ing from their knotted necks, pa- 


) thetically switched-on, the intellec- 


by Mordecai Richler 


tual community’s counterpart of tho- 
se sixty-year-old ladies who festoon 
the beaches of Florida, their hair 
rinsed blue and obese bodies de 
fiantly, tastelessly, bikinied. 


If today’s students seem to be 
rampaping unreasonable, then it must 
be said that many of their teachers 
are sycophantic, inadequate, and in 
craven retreat, with only the rare 
untrendy scholar redeeming academe 
by taking a stand for classic values. 


The students do have a case, then, 
though they represent it inchoately. 


Even stupidly. And so, while l’m not 
entirely against today’s Canadian u- 
niversity apparatchniks, neither am 
I mightily impressed. 


Item: Early last November more 
than 100 students were arrested for 
sitting in at Simon Fraser U. The 
crucial strike issue, when I visited 
the campus a week or so later, was 
whether the acting president would 
intervene with the attorney general 
to ensure the release of the stu- 
dents and, even more important, that 
none of them would be tainted with 
a criminal record. In the heat of 
battle, then, what roused Simon Fra- 
ser's red guards most was the fear 
that five years hence, when they ap- 


, plied to the Hudson’s Bay Co. or Shell 


for.a job, they might be compromi- 
sed ‘by an old police blotter. Surely 
such circumspect lads are not about 
to storm the Winter Palace. Though 
they may devour Lenin, Mao, and 
Che in paperback, they lack the ar- 
dour of the suffragettes, who wore 
their police records like badges of 
honour. 


Militants have style, 
but no substance 


Unlike their American  counter- 
parts, Canadian student militants have 
no Vietnam draft to protest, no real 
colour problem to fight against. They 
have style, but almost no substance. 


On the evidence, they don’t relish 
writing exams or being governed 
by their elders. Fair enough. Neither 
did I. But I can only be scornful 
of a generation whose rebellion is 
not so much an attack on the roots 
of social injustice as it is fired by 
irresponsible ‘‘shit-disturbing,’’ not 
as informed by truly subversive ideas 
as shaped by turn-of-the-century dan- 
dysism. That is to say, the young 
demonstrate their individuality or 
other-clubbiness by nothing so much 
as their similar, attention-catching 
garments and coiffures. Yesterday’s 
rebels (some of them, indidentally 
now our most admirable teachers 
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found each other pout by their atti- 


' tudes towards the Moscow Trials, 


Spain, and the Stalin-Hitler Pact; to- 
day’s insurgents recognize each other 
by their choice or haberdashery. They 


tend to be resolutely, self-confidently 
illiterate, taking McLuhan as their 
license, but having the same rela- 
tionship to him as, say, Mickey Spil- 
lane has to Hemingway. 


Which is still not say that arts 
students, anyway, are without cause 
for complaint. Some of them are being 
misled, dangerously misled. 


Students attend 
to practice the arts 


Hitherto, non-specialist students 
went to the university to learn to 
appreciate the arts to study the best 
that had been said and thought in 
the world and, perhaps, to emerge 
with standards, a finer moral sense. 


Now, such is the state of democra- 


cy gone mad, students can attend; 


university to practice the arts, much 
as if it were a birth-right. Make 
no mistake. This is the hallelujah 
do-it--yourself day of take-a-course 
in-anything. Creative writing, dra- 
ma, painting. You name it, the with- 
it university has got it, as well 
as a time-saver on tenure to teach 
it...which brings me back to Simon 
Fraser, out there on the mountain- 
top, where, bless them, they even 
have a course in film-making. 


Well, now. I should have thought 
that students would be astute enough 
to grasp that anybody who could af- 
ford to cross the Rockies for an 
indefinite period to teach film-ma- 
king in Burnaby, B.C., could not, 
to put it as sweetly as possible, be 
in overwhelming demand by the in- 
dustry; but more about that later, 
in more generalized terms. 


A course for 
prospective film-makers 


Ten o'clock one morning last No- 
vember I was shown a film one of 
the Simon Fraser group. Briefly, we 
faded in on a succulent nude girl 
who was shown in a variey of ado- 
ring close-ups and long shots, until 
a young man, appropriately dunga- 
reed, appeared and proceeded to 
strip, breathing heavily. He made love 
to the girl, the camera lingering here 
sexily, there lyrically. The young 
man who had directed the film also 
starred in it, producing, writing, and 
acting out his own nocturnal emis- 
sion, as it were, he and his fetching 
girl featured in a spill of blatan- 
tly narcissistic shots. All right; no 
harm done. But, to my astonishment, 
the film instructor did not josh the 
boy good-naturedly, dismissing the 
whole thing as a moderately horny 
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reprinted from Saturday Night 


skin show. Instead, she was eager 
for us to discuss it, as if the boy, 
unarguably healthy, were an emer- 
ging Ingmar Bergman; which is 
clearly to mislead the innocent. 


Even a degree 
in writing novels 


Which brings me back to the thor- 
ny question of whether it is possi- 
ble to teach the practice of the arts 


at a university. Well, the short ans- 
wer is no, not at all. 

Film-making, let me say at on- 
ce, 1s a special case. It’s an indus- 


try, a trade, as well as an art form, © 


and only the National Film Board 
is properly equipped to offer ins-’ 
truction in techniques, for only they 
have talented film-markers available 

to demonstrate the proper use of ma- 

chines, how to cut film, and so forth, 

should a school ever become attached 

to the NFB. 


Writting is unteachable. 


I have no anti-academic bias. 
Rather it is out of reverence for 
the academy and its true and tra- 
ditional function that I feel it is 
compromising itself when it pretends 
it can teach youngsters how to crea- 
te. Sympathetic professors of litera- 
ture, obviously, can be of immense 
personal help to students who have 
talent, but it is mischievous to offer 


formal how-to-do-it classes. Worse, . 


when you reflect that U.B.C. even 
grants M.A.s in novel-writing. 


Please—a return 
to some informal arts 


The true peril of creative writing 
courses, credit courses, within the 
university is that students with a tas- 
te for writing but no talent are, for 
the most part, encouraged by writers 
manque, each entering into the other’s 
fantasy. It is a case of sheltered 
children sheltering children. 


I would plead for a return to the 
days when students applied themsel- 
ves to our living heritage during 
university hours, as it were, and, 
traditionaly, in their own good time, 
argued, wrote poems and stories, 
drank too much, cursed, and, as for 
hundreds of years past, carried off 
comely girls to their beds. Today 
it seems the students want the right 
to say “‘f....” as well as do it en- 
shrined by something like a new 
constitution. Arguing against a com- 
petive, reward-based society on the 
one hand, they appear to want their 
leisure activities (writing, filmma- 
king, etc.) organized and graded for 
them, with marks for everything ex- 
cept screwing. So far. 
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Commerce Students Association 


PREAMBLE 


To give expression to Sir George Williams 
University’s belief in the right of all students, 
as a part of their education, to opportunities 
for personal growth and for the development of a 
sense of individual integrity and social respon- 
sibility: 


To secure more effective participation by 
Commerce students in academic and non-aca- 
demic concerns of the University and in the 
common efforts of al] members of the Sir Geor- 
ge community to advance its purposes: 


To maintain and strengthen Sir George Wil- 
liams University as a distinctive kind of com- 
munity which recognizes the abiding responsi- 
bilities of al} its members--students, faculty and 
administration--and encourages them to express 
their views and pursue their interests in a 
discrimination and rational way: 


We, the members of the Commerce Students’ 
Association, in order to encourage study and 
research in the betterment of our standard of 
living by the application of scientific principles 
and methods of commerce to all fields of human 
endeavour, and to create and develop the highest 
ethical conception of individual and collective 
socia] responsibility on the part of students of 
Commerce, do hereby ordain and establish this 
constitution as that of the Commerce Students’ 
association, Sir George Williams University. This 
constitution is adopted as the basic instrument of 
student government. 


NAME 


ARTICLE I 


This organization shall be known as the Com- 
merce Students’ Association of Sir George Wil- 
liams University, hereinafter called the Asso- 
ciation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1 


(a) The Association shall be composed of al] ful! 
time day students, registered in the Faculty of 
Commerce. 


(b) Membership shall be mandatory for al] full 
time day students registered in the Faculty of 
Commerce. 


Section 2 Fees 

(a) Each student upon registeration in the day 
division of the Faculty of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity shal] pay a fee to the Association. 


(b) This fee shall be an assessment over and a- 
bove that levied by the Students Association. 


{c) The Students Association shall keep all fi- 
nancial records with respect to this fee levied by 
the Association, in accordance with Article I, 
Section 2, Subsection b of the Students’ Associa- 
tion Constitution. 


PURPOSE 


ARTICLE II 


(a) The Association shall have the sole right to 
certify govern, or appoint directory personnel for 
the purpose of co-ordination of extra curricular 
and co-curricular activities sponsored by the 
Association. 


(b) The Association shall have the right to study, 
encourage and inaugurate any service mutually 
beneficial to Commerce Students and the commu- 
nity around the Association. 


(c) The Association shall act as the official re- 
presentatives of Sir George Williams University 
day Commerce Students unless the Association 
otherwise delegates such authority. 


{d) The Association shal] have the right to seek 
and pursue active affiliation between the Asso- 
ciation and any or all bodies working in the field 
of Commerce provided that the conditions of said 
affiliations are not contrary to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity Students’ Association. 


ARTICLE IV STUDENT GOVERN, 
MENT 


Section 1 Composition of the 


Association 


(a) The Association shall be governed by an 
Executive Committee hereinafter referred to as 
the Committee. 


(b) The Executive Committee shal] be composed 
of: 


( i) President 


( ii) Executive Vice-President 
(ill) Vice-President of Internal Affairs 
(iv) Vice-President of External Affairs 


( v) Vice-President of Communications and 
Publicity 


( vi) Vice-President of Finance 
(vii) Executive - Secretary 


Section 2 Responsibility of 
the Executive Committee 


(a) The Committee through its legislature powers, 
shall determine all policies of the Association. 
(b) The Committee shal] have the total respon- 
sibility for the fisca] and non fiscal operation of 
the Association. 


(c) The Committee shal] have the authority to 
make recommendations on any and all matters 
affecting the Faculty of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity, and on any matters affecting the aca- 
demic, cultural, social, and physical welfare of 
day Commerce students. 


(d) Under no circumstances, shall a member of 
the Executive Committee, acting on behalf of the 
Association take any action or actions in conflict 
with the established policy of the Association. 


Section 3 Representation to the 
Students’ Legislative Council 


(a) The number of Association representatives 
shal] be determined in accordance with the by- 
laws of the Sir George Williams University Stu- 
dents’ Association Constitution, with regard to 
proportional faculty representation. 


(b) The -Association’s representatives to the 
S.L.C. shal} be selected from the Executive Com- 
mittee and be appointed by the Committee. 


{c) In the event of an appointed representative 
not being able to attend a meeting of the S.L.C. 
the responsibility shall be delegated to an alter- 
native member of the Executive Committee by 
a majority vote of said Committee. 


‘Section 4 Fees 


(a) The committee shall have the sole right to 
levy a fee upon the members of the Association, 
provided that the fee is not over and above that 
fee which is stipulated in the officia) schedule of 
fees as determined in the University calendar. 


Section 5 Term of Office 


The duration of the term of office of the Coun- 
cil shal] be from June Ist until May 31st of the 
following year. 


Section 6 Academic Requirements 
of the Executive Committee 


The members of the Executive Committee 
must maintain good academic standing; in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of the Constitution of 
the Students’ Association. 


ARTICLE V MEETINGS 


Section 1 General Meetings 


{a) A general meeting of the Association may be 
convened by: 


( i) The President 


{ ii) A motion passed by the Executive Committee 


(iii) A petition presented to the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Committee, stating the purpose of 
the meeting and signed by at least 10‘; of 
the Association’s membership. 


(b) A quorum at a general meeting shall consist 
of at least 15‘, of the Association's membership. 


No official business may be transacted unless 
such a quorum is in attendance. 


(c) All motions at such a meeting shall be car- 
ried by a two thirds majority of those present. 


(d) All business transacted at such a general 
meeting shall be binding on the Association. 


Section 2 Open Meetings of the 
Executive Committee 


(a) The dates, times and frequency of meetings 
of the Executive Committee during the Academic 
year shall be determined not later than the end of 
the second week in November. Meetings shall he 
held at lease twice a month. 


(b) A quorum shall consist of two thirds of the 
members of the Executive Committee. No offi- 
cial business shal] be transacted unless such a 
quorum is in attendance. 


(c) The Executive Vice-President shall chair the 
meetings. 


(d) All members of the Association save ex- 
officio members, shal) have the right to vate. 
(e) All business of the Executive Committee shal] 
be carried by a simple majority of those present 
at a meeting unless stipulated to the contrary. 


Section 3 Emergency Meetings 


The President or Executive Vice-President 
shall have the right to call an emergency meeting 
of the Executive Committee or the Association 
at any time upon notification of ali members of 
the respective body. Rules of procedure sha!l be 
the same as those of Article V, Sections 1 and 2 
respectively. 


Section 4 Rules of Order 


The authority on procedure at all meetings of 
the Association and all of its constituent organi- 
zations shall be Robert Rules of Order if the point 
of procedure is not contained in the Constitution. 


ARTICLE VI REFERENDUM 
Section I 


A referendum may be called for by 
( i) The President 


( ii) A motion passed by the Executive Committee 

(iii) A petition presented to the Executive-Secre- 
tary of the Committee stating the purpose of 
the referendum and signed by at least 10‘, of 
the Association's memhership. 


Section 2 


The referendum shall be binding on the Asso- 
ciation provided that it receives the support of a 
two thirds majority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation who vote and providing 15‘. of the mem- 
bership votes. 


Section 3 


The referendum shall be conducted in accor- 
dance with the by-laws of the Constitution of the 
Student’s Association. 


ARTICLE VII 


Section | Elections and 
By-Elections 


(a) The general elections of the Association shal] 
be held by the end of the first week in March. 
(b) All members of the Association may vote in 
all general elections and by-elections. 


(c) The conduct of the elections shall be in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of the Constitution of 
the Students’ Association. 


(d) The procedure for by-elections shail be the 
same as that for general elections. 


Section 2 Resignations 


(a) Resignations of the Executive members of the 
Committee must be submitted in writing to the 
Executive-Secretary of the Committee at least 
one week prior to the date on which they become 
effective. 


(b) In the event of Executive positions becoming 
vacant, the Students’ Association shal] be notified 
of such vacancies and shall be requested to con- 
duct a by-election prior to Nov. Ist. Vacancies 
existing after Nov. lst shall be filled by appoint- 
ment in accordance with the By-laws of the 
Constitution. 


(c) All members appointed under Article VII, 
Section 2-b, shall have the full voting privileges 
as under the Constitution except where stated to 
the contrary. 


(d) In the event of the resignation of the entire 
Executive Committee, the one University and two 
Faculty Council Representatives shall assume 
the role of Provisional Executive Committee of 
the Association, and shall conduct the affairs 
of the Association until elections are held to fill 
the existing vacancies. 


(e) The Provisional Executive Committee shall 
notify the Students’ Association of the existing 
vacancies in the Association, and shall request 
that by-elections be heid immediately. 


ARTICLE VIII REMOVAL FROM 
OFFICE 


(a) A motion of non-confidence can be directed 
against any member of the Committee. 


(b) Written notification must be forwarded to the 
Executive-Secretary of the Committee one week 
prior to the placing of a non-confidence motion on 
the agenda. 


(c) Any vote of non-confidence against any mem- 
ber of the Committee that has received support 
of a two thirds majority of the voting members of 
the Committee shall require the member to re- 
sign. 


(d) If a vote of non-confidence receives the sup- 
port of a two thirds majority of the Committee, 
and if the member refuses to resign within 
seven days of the vote, then a referendum of the 
Association shal] be held. If a two thirds majo- 
rity of the vote is cast in support of the Commit- 
tee decision, then the Committee shall have the 
power to remove the member form office without 
his resignation. 


(e) If such a majority is not achieved then the 
Committee shall not proceed with any further 
action against the member. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


Section 1 Standing Committees 


(a) Notification of vacancies for chairmanships 
of standing committees shall be published in the 
official] publication of the Association. 


‘(b) All applications for chairmanships of standing 
committees shall be registered with the Execu- 
tive-Secretary. 


(c) Alt chairman of standing committees shail be 
appointed by the Executive Committee and noti- 
fied by an open meeting of said committee. 


Section 2 Ad Hoc Committees 


Ad Hoc Committees may be established by the 
Executive Committee and notified by an open 
meeting of said committee. 


Section 3 Joint Committees 


In the case of appointments to Joint Committees 
of students and/or faculty and/or administration, 
representatives of the Association shall be se- 
lected by the Executive Committee and notified 
by an open meeting af said committee. 


ARTICLE X CLUBS AND 
SOCIETIES 


(a) All student clubs and societies operating 
within the Association or using the name of the 
Association must be authorized by the Executive 
Committee. 


(b) All clubs and societies authorized by the 
Executive Committee shall have a copy of their 
current constitution and financial records on file 
in the offices of the Vice-President of Internal 
Affairs and Vice-President of Finance, respec- 
tively. 


(c) Membership in all clubs and societies shall 
be open to al] members of the Association. 


(d) Ail clubs and societies functioning within the 
Association shall be composed only of those 
members or honorary members of the Associa- 
tion; and those deemed eligible by the Executive 
Committee. 


(e) The Executive Committee shali have the 
power to: 


{ i) forbid activities which it considers detri- 
mental to the name of the Association or 
University. 


( ii) cause the dissolution of any club or society 
which has been quilty of activities prejudical 
to the name of the Association or the Uni- 
versity. Prior ta such action, the organiza- 
tion shall be notified and shall have the right 
to appear before the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XI COMMUNICATIONS 


The Communications media of the Association 
- all publications, audio-visual communication, 
publicity - shall be the responsibility of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE XH AMENDMENTS 
Section 1 By-Laws 


The by-laws of the Constitution shall be rati- 
fied and/or amended by a two thirds majority of 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 2 Constitution 


(a) The Constitution of the Association may be 
amended only hy a two thirds majority vote of 
an open meeting of the Executive Committee 
ratification by a two thirds majority of the 
members of the Association who vote at a refe- 
rendum called for that purpose. 


(b) Notice of any proposed amendment shaj] be 
published in three successive issues of the Com- 
merce Publication or the “Georgian” and the 
referendum shall be held not later than seven 
days after the final issue. 


ARTICLE XIII AUTHORITY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutions of all constituent organiza- 
tions within the Association must not contradict 
the provisions herein or any amendment which 
may come into effect under this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV RATIFICATION 


This Constitution supercedes and negates all 
previous Constitutions of the Association and 
comes into effect upon approval hy a two thirds 
majority vote of the voting members of the 
Executive Committee AND a two thirds major- 
ity vote of the members of the Association who 
exercise their franchise at a referendum called 
for that purpose. 
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America— a Vietnamese tragedy 





by Sue Wood 


“The cause of all mankind 
is the cause of America. We 
are responsible for the main- 
tenance of freedom, all 
around the world.” 

John F. Kennedy 

America, the humanitarian 
policeman of the world, fight- 
ing to ensure democracy and 
freedom for all peoples 
threatened by totalitarian ag- 
gressive forces. 

America, the white, strug- 
gling to defeat the dark pow- 
ers of Mordor. 

Not bad if true. But it isn’t. 
Despite the fact that this has 
been the image Washington 
has consistently tried to pro- 
ject (eg. note Nixon’s speech 
last week) an analysis of 
American foreign policy, par- 
ticularly their policy towards, 
and action in Vietnam, and 
the system upon which that 
policy is based (for this as- 
pect see article by Barry 
McPeake in next issue) shows 
it to be totally false. 

To understand U.S. invol- 
vement in Vietnam one must 
understand the history of that 
country both prior to and in- 
cluding the American stage. 

On March 9, 1945, Ja- 
panese troops occupying Indo- 
China attacked and defeated 
French forces thus ending 
eighty years of French do- 
mination in Vietnam. 

Five months later the Hi- 
roshima bomb destroyed the 
Japanese power base forcing 
them to retreat from Indo- 
China. Left without support, 
the puppet emperor, Bao Dai 
abdicated paving the way for 
the Vietminh (League for the 
Independent of Vietnam) un- 
der Ho Chi Minh to form 
a government. 


On September 2, 1945, Ho 
proclaimed the Republic of 
Vietnam, affirming its inde- 
pendence and unity of Viet- 
nam. On September 23 the 
few remaining French, freed 
from Japanese prisons, cap- 
tured the governmental offi- 
ces in Saigon, reinstated 
former emperor Bao Dai as 
president, and set about to 
re-establish their colonial 
administration of Vietnam. 
The post-war stage of the 
centuries-old struggle for in- 
dependence (first against Chi- 
na, at this stage against the 
French, and later against the 
Americans) had begun. 


Originally the war was a 
clear struggle for power be- 
tween the regimes of Ho Chi 
Minh and Bao Dai, backed 
by the French. However, 
when in 1948 France of- 
ficially gave ‘independence’ 
to Bao Dai’s government, the 
war took on the aspects of 
a civil war. The country was 
not legally divided in any way; 
it is in truth one country, 


the people of both the South 
and North share the same 
language and culture. Both 
regimes considered them- 
selves the legitimate govern- 
ment of Vietnam. Bao Dai’s 
regime however, despite its 
‘independence’ was still a 
puppet of France. Decisions 
of consequence still had to 
be approved by the High 
Council of the French Union. 
Bao Dai was legally obliged 
to carry out the will of 
France. 





The United States entered 
the war in 1950 by promising 
indirect military aid to Bao 
Dai’s regime. In 1951 this 
was extended to direct eco- 
nomic assistance. Between 
1950 and 1954 American fi- 
nancial aid added up to two 
billion dollars. 

The rationale given was 
that the war was a crusade 
against the communist op- 
pression of the Vietnamese 
people. France was portrayed 
as the representative of free- 
dom and democracy. This 
was a total misconception 
based on the erroneous notion 
that the Vietminh was a Com- 
munist front. It was not. It 
was rather a broad front en- 
compassing many political 
ideologies including commun- 
ism and which was charac- 
teristically nationalist. 

Furthermore Bao Dai’s re- 
gime could not in any way 
be called democratic, nor did 
it function for the good of 
the Vietnamese people, nor 
in fact was it supported by 
them. The basic principle of 
the American foreign policy 
at that time, as laid out by 
the Truman Doctrine of 1947 
and practised faithfully by 
Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, was military 
containment of communism at 
any cost. It was that principle 
based on the idea that Ame- 
rica was duty-bound to be 
the police-force of the world, 
combined with their shallow 


analysis of the actual situa- 
tion in South-East Asia that 
first involved the United 
States in the war. 

In March, 1954, the French 
military force was virtually 
wiped out by the Vietminh 
at Dien Bien Phu in North 
Vietnam. In desperation the 
French agreed to negotiate 
a settlement. 

The U.S. opposed the ne- 
gotiations. On April 4, 1954, 
Eisenhower sent Churchill a 
personal note in which he 
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emphasized that there was 
no negotiable solution to the 
war and that what was needed 
was concentrated war action 
against communist aggres- 
sion. 

Despite this, peace talks 
were held in Geneva in April, 
1954. 

By the Geneva Agreements 
Vietnam owas_ temporarily 
partioned at the 17th pa- 
rallel forming North and 
South Vietnam. The agree- 
ment stated that the division 
was not political nor terri- 
torial but merely a military 
demarcation line. 

It was also agreed that free 
elections would be held un- 
conditionally within two years 
throughout all Vietnam. The 
Geneva Accords. were signed 
on behalf of France and on 
behalf of the People’s Army 
of Vietnam. 

Furthermore Article 27 of 
the Accords stated that, ‘“‘The 
signatories of the present 
agreement and their success- 
ors in their functions shall 
be responsible for ensuring 
the observance and enforce- 
ment of the terms and pro- 
visions thereof.” 

South Vietnam and conse- 
quently the United States was 
bound to observe the Geneva 
Accords. 

In Saigon Bao Dai was 
replaced by Ngo Dinh Diem, 
handpicked by the United 
States to be premier of Viet- 
nam. It soon became apparent 
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that were the elections held, 
Diem would undoubtedly lose. 
Eisenhower wrote in_ 1963, 
“IT have never talked or cor- 
responded with any person 
knowledgeable in Indo-Chin- 
ese affairs who did not agree 
that had elections been held 
as of the time of the fighting, 
possibly 80 per cent of the 
population would have voted 
for Ho Chi Minh.” 

The elections were never 
held, Sough Vietnam, support- 
ed by the U.S. refused to 
take part on the grounds that 
despite supervision by the In- 
ternational Control Commis- 
sion, the elections in North 
Vietnam would not be ge- 
nuinely free. Diem may have 
known what he was talking 
about — he’d already rigged 
two of his own. 

Diem proved disastrous. 

In eight years in office he 
did not affect one reform des- 
perately needed by the Viet- 
namese and in fact, revoked 
land reforms achieved by Ho 
Chi Minh. He imprisoned fifty 


thousand non-Communist 
Vietnamese nationalists, 
stripped the people of all 


rights, forced thousands into 
concentration camps and 
murdered scores more. 

The United States continued 
to support him. 

The NLF — National Lib- 
eration Front — formed in 
South Vietnam in 1960. Con- 
trary to American rhetoric 
the NLF is 80-90 per cent 
South Vietnamese. It is not 
run by infiltrators from the 
North although certainly 
there are some North Viet- 
namese among the NLF (earl- 
ier called the Vietcong) and 
certainly they have been sup- 
ported financially by North 
Vietnam and through North 
Vietnam, by China and the 
Soviet Union. But the fact 
that the Vietcong are mostly 
South Vietnamese is indisput- 
able. The war is in reality 
a massive movement by the 
people of South Vietnam 
against the cruel, repressive 
regime of Diem. 

As Diem’s military posi- 
tion grew weaker President 
Kennedy increased American 
troops twelve-fold. Rocket- 
carrying helicopters were al- 
so brought into the fighting. 

In May of 1963 Diem’s 
troops machine-gunned = a 
huge crowd gathered in Hues 
to celebrate Buddha’s birth- 
day and used poison gas on 
demonstrating students. 

More Diem troops —- spe- 
cial forces trained by the 
CIA — raided Buddhist temp- 
les capturing, beating and im- 
prisoning priests and nuns. 


The U.S. urged Diem to 
cease the purges against the 
Buddhists but continued to 
send his regime 1.5 million 
dollars a day. 


In 1963 a coup d’etat was 
staged by Diem’s own gener- 
als and Diem was shot. In 
the next twenty months nine 
governments succeeded one 
another in South Vietnam. By 
1965, during which time the 
number of American troops 
in Vietnam had escalated to 
25,000, it became clear the 
Saigon government was dis- 
integrating. To prevent its 
collapse and subsequent take- 
over by the NLF the United 
States openly intervened. 

On February 7, 1965 the 
U.S. began heavy bombing of 
North Vietnam, ignoring the 
pact that the guerilla forces 
were predominantly South 
Vietnamese. 

To justify this action the 
U.S. government in February, 
1965, published a White Pa- 
per called “Aggression from 
the North.” 

It pictures the war as an 
attack from the North and 
cites the capture of large 
amounts of arms made in 
North Vietnam, China and the 
Soviet Union. Analysis of this 
paper however, reveals that 
less than 2 1/2 per cent of 
the captured arms were not 
South Vietnamese and the 
number of infiltrators cited 
is 25 per cent less than the 
number of American troops 
sent to South Vietnam during 
the same time, and that the 
majority of these ‘infiltrat- 
ors’ were South Vietnamese 
in origin anyway. 

Another excuse for the 
bombing was that retaliation 
was necessary after the Plei- 
ku incident in which Vietcong 
guerilla fighters attacked an 
American base. Again this 
ignores the fact that the Viet- 
cong are southern revolution- 
ists supported by both the 
people of South Vietnam and 
by the North Vietnamese. 

The number of American 
troops in Vietnam has now 
escalated to over 500,000. 
There is no immediate end 
to the war in sight. 

Internal and international 
moral pressure seems to be 
the only hope to bring about 
American withdrawal. In al- 
most every country the Ame- 
rican myth of aggression 
from the North, the compli- 
city of China as part of its 
expansionist program and 
Vietcong terrorism are being 
disproved. 


The American intervention 
in Vietnam is indefensible le- 
galistically and morally. In- 
creasingly the American peo- 
ple have come to understand 
this. Surely it is time for 
the American administration 
to realize that America has 
no monopoly on truth, justice 
and morality. If nothing else 
Vietnam has brought this 
message painfully home to 
bear. 
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The Moratorium Movement 
by Marv Rotrand 


The resurriction of a move- 
ment 

After some eighteen months 
of relative inactivity the move- 
ment opposing the war in Viet- 
nam has again come to li- 
fe. When Lyndon Johnson an- 
nounced his intention of not 
accepting the democratic no- 
mination, when Richard Nixon 
campaigned promissing an end 
of the war as soon as pos- 
sible, the American people be- 
lieved that there would be an 
early end to the war and that 
the anti-war protests had at 
last had an effect. Most pro- 
test promptly stopped in an- 
ticipation of early action by 
the new administration. Over 
a year has past since Ni- 
xon’s election and the war is 
no nearer an end than it was 
in 1958. Negotiations in Pa- 
ris have been little more than 
a sham. Nixon’s speechs from 
Camp David, Maryland have 
been cleverly designed to say 
nothing, to commit his admi- 
nistration to no action. Spiro 
Agnew has come out with bril- 
liant orator condeming all A- 
mericans opposing the war as 
unpatriotic, endangering Amer 
ca’s prestige, and being un- 
witting dupes of the ‘inter- 
national communist conspi- 
racy. Apparently the Ameri- 
can people and concerned peo- 
ple of other countries are no 
longer tolerating Nixon’s va- 
cillations and are demonstra- 
ting with renewed vigor. The 
Moratorium movement is one 
of the largest protest move- 
ments of all time, a move- 
ment that is growing larger 
daily as more people are co- 
ming to oppose the policy that 
put the United States in Vi- 
etnam. 


The actions of the Movement 

The Moratorium Movement 
got off the ground with its 
Moratorium Days in October 
which involved teach-ins at u- 
niversities, demonstrations 
in major cities around the 
world, candlelight parades, 
prayers for the dead in Vi- 
etnam, and a march on the 
pentagon. November has seen 
the movement grow into a 
permanent protest group 
with further demonstrations an 
marches. Many distinguished 
Americans have joined the mo- 
vement under the guise of hu- 
manitarian concern, but pri- 
marily because of their con- 
cern for America itself, and 
what the war is doing to A- 
merica’s economy and_ s0- 
cial conditions. The liberals 
joining the Moratorium mo- 
vement are protesting to 
save the society they live in 
from economic collapse rather 
than for any believe in the 


cause of the Vietnamese 
people. Thus the actions, such 
as the recent mock raid on 
Freighsburg, Québec, has 
played up the humanitarian 
aspects and done little to 
explain the colonial history 
of Vietnam, and the struggle 
for independence against the 
French (who were supported 
by American money) and now 
against the Americans. The 
majority of the Moratorium 
protesters have no idea why 
U.S. foreign policy has placed 
America in Vietnam and 
leaves her open to involve- 
ment in other Vietnams. 


The conflict of the Ameri- 
can People over Foreign 
Policy. 

It is no longer considered 
unpatriotic for distinguished 
Americans to protest against 
U,S. involvement in Viet- 
nam, now that the war is 
no longer profitable. But 
what was the original policy 
that brought America into 
the conflict in Southeast A- 
sal? After world war 11 the 
Vietnamese fought a war a- 
gainst the French for in- 
dependence. The U.S. increa- 
singly financed the French, 
but to no avail as by 1954 
the Vietnamese army, the Viet 
Minh, were victorious. Ho- 
wever at the 1954 Geneva 
conference the United Sta- 
tes managed to divide Vietnam 
along the 17th parallel on 
the provision that the U.N, 


‘hold free elections in 1956. 


Of course, the elections were 
never held, as Eisenhower 
said 80°. of the people would 
have voted for Ho Chi Minh 
anyway. Did the United Sta- 
tes do this to fight ‘dreaded’ 
communism or rather to se- 
cure the rich area of Sou- 
theast Asia as a sphere for 
its own corporate interests. 
After the division of Viet- 
nam _ significant American 
investments have flowed 
into Southeast Asia. 

In any event the U.S. is 
now deeply involved protec- 
ting its interests in Asia. 
At first the flowing out 
of government expenditures 
on the war was a definate. 
stimulous to the economy, but 
today the inflation caused is 
a dangerous sign to the a 
verage American where his 
buying power is shrinking cons. 
tantly. The darkening of the 
economic picture has 
produced a‘split in the thin- 
king of Americans into two 
major camps. 

The people who still sup- 
port the war are those who 
are in some way connected 
with the corporate interests 
that propelled the government 


into Vietnam. They speak of 
the threat of communism and 
protecting America’s prestige 
when they really mean the pro- 
tection of their own pocket- 
book. Those opposed to the 
war including many noted men 
concern themselves more 
about conditions in America 
caused by the war than the 
gaining of independence of 
the Vietnamese. Nonetheless 
the antagonisms existing bet- 
ween these two groups are 
growing sharperand more 
violent. Those in the Mora- 
torlum movement are commit- 
ted to peaceful protest, but 
this may well prove impossi- 
ble as the polarization bet- 
ween the liberals and the cor- 


porate interests that today con- 


trol the government becomes 
even more distinct. 


CONCLUSION 

It is right morally to ex- 
press a humanitarian concern, 
it is equally right to oppose 
those who perperate wars for 
profit, but one must 
in the case of Vietnam also 
support the cause of the Vi- 
etnamese people who have 
fought the Japanese, French, 
and American in an attempt 
to win their independence. 

This is what the Moratorium 
movement has failed to do. 
They must first study the 
underlying reasons why the 
U.S. is in Vietnam, why Wars 
like Biafra are allowed to con- 
tinue and who profits from the 
murder of Ibo men and 
women, and why more Viet- 
nam are possible. The Mo- 
ratorium must expose im- 
perperialism, who profits 
from exploitation and blood- 
shed in the name of Ameri- 


ca’s_ prestige. IS THIS 
A FREE AND PEACEFUL 
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BY EXPLOITATION AND 
WAR? SUPPORT THE 
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Year of the Barricade 


The 1969 Glendon Interna- 
tional Forum on “The Year 
of the Barricade’ was an 
interesting conference, but 
far from satisfactory. What 
was intended to be a discus- 
sion of the student revolution 
turned out to be a Marxist 
harangue of the establishment 
and a symposium on revolu- 
tionary goals and _ tactics. 
This was the fault of the 
organizers who, besides fail- 
ing to provide sifficient in- 
formation about scheduling 
and copies of the papers pre- 
sented, did not construct 
broad enough panels. The on- 
ly ‘conservative’ at the con- 
ference was C.B. MacPher- 
son and since the other mo- 
derates, Walter Gordon, John 
Saywell, and Seymour Lipset, 
didn’t appear, the conference 
was heavily one-sided and not 
conducive to a thorough ex- 
aminationof the problems. 

The point was reached that, 
in their revolutionary ferv- 
our, the crowd was demand- 
ing action in the form of 
a protest march against the 
Globe and Mail for its 
“campaign of hysteria 
against the Quebec people,” 
instead of discussion. The 
conference approached the in- 
fantile in a bitter floor fight 
over the absence of a speaker 
from the Canadian Party of 
Labour, an organization al- 
lied with the Progressive 
Labour Party (P.L.) which 
was expelled from S.D.S. last 
summer and the lack of re- 
presentation for the Stalinists 
and Trotskyites, in the re- 
volutionary discussions. 
Mao’s little red book of con- 
tradictory aphorisms was 
quoted and counter-quoted 
and finally the Leninists and 
Maoists, who seem to be do- 
minant in the revolutionary 
movement, won out, retaining 
their position of superiority 
on the panels. 


There were also demands 
that the conference be opened 
to the workers and that the 
admission cards would be 
done away with so that the 
students and workers could 
be at one and forge on united 
with the revolution. One 
mincing professor from Dal- 
housie was insistent about the 
point and ultimately the cards 
were not required, and the 
many bouncers, who resemb!- 
ed Hitler Youth, were called 
‘off. But there was no par- 
ticularly noticeable influx of 
workers into the conference 
and the forum continued along 
the same listless, but no less 
dogmatic path, until the ar- 
rival of Dick Gregory who 
was the only participant that 
spoke with any awareness of 
human nature and its possi- 
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Three Acadia University students, Jim Costello, 


Jim 


Tillotson, and K.S. Wells, attended the 1969 Glendon Inter- 
national Forum held at the Glendon College campus of 
York University in Toronto from October 23 to 26. The 


conference was titled ““Fhe Year of the Barricade” and 
focussed on the Student Revolution, This report on the 
conference is a summation of the views. presented and a 
critical analysis of them and the conference. 





bilities, and, of course, hu- 
mour. 


Not that the individual 
speakers in the plenary ses- 
sions were uninteresting. 
(The workshops and seminars 
on revolutionary methods ne- 
ver really got underway.) Ma- 
ny of the radicals spoke in- 
elligently about the = suc- 
cesses and failures of the 
revolution, although the EKu- 
ropean speakers were extre- 
mely difficult to understand 
because of the lack of simul- 
taneous translation or trans- 
lated papers, but the attitude 
of the crowd was disheart- 
ening and distracting. C.B. 
MacPherson was continually 
interrupted; several partici- 
pants who spoke from the 
floor were shouted down; and 
numerous statements by the 
rabid crowd ran along the 
lines of “what we need is 
a f---ing revolution but we’re 
not going to get a f---ing 
revolution so we need a f--- 
ing miracle; but we're not 
going to get a f---ing mz1i- 
racle so lets have a f---ing 
revolution.” 


ldeology of 
the liberals 


The first plenary session 
began with a talk by David 
Fernbach, formerly of the 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science (L.S. 
E.), in England. Beginning by 
dexcribing the function of the 
liberal university as the po- 
sitive reinforcement of bour- 
geois values, Fernbach count- 
ered this by proposing that 
the true revolutionary must 
fight this liberal repression 
of the working class by taking 
up general conceptions, ra- 
tionalizing and systematizing 
them, so that they are ac- 
ceptable and comprehensible 
to the working class level. 
The destruction of the domin- 
ating liberal myth can only 
be accomplished by coherent 
revolutionary action against 
the exploitation of the work- 
ers. 

(Liberal is the dirtiest 
word in the revolutionary le- 
xicon as it exemplified slimy 
revisionism and creeping re- 
inforcement of bourgeois va- 
lues. Conservatism is merely 
a minor enemy weakened by 
its inflexibility. 


The Friday plenary session 
dealt with the riots and de- 
velopments' of radical left 
student groups during recent 
years in Italy, Germany and 
England. 


Some of the most militant 
labor struggles in Europe 
have taken place recently in 
Italy and Luca Codigola, a 
radical student leader, traced 
how the high degree of worker 
student co-operation came 
about. Codigola said that the 
manner, content and organi- 
zation of the struggle had 
changed over the past three 
years. When the movement 
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saying that this same action 
would receive a much differ- 
ent reaction among workers. 
He further stated that the 
strength of the student move- 
ment is in the fact that it 
wishes to change everything 
(as symbolized by the dollar). 


This basic change is the quest 
and the reason and if the 
workers strategy won't ac- 
comodate it then the workers 
cannot be considered allies. 


This was rather a heretical 
and harshly contradicting 
view point. If Dumay had not 
been a Quebecois and had 
not been the last to speak 
he might have become the 
prime target for the wrath 
of the masses. Fortunately 
for Dumay however the re- 
volutionary tensions which 
had been building up to this 
time could only be vented 
in general discussion. 





may seem highly prejudiced, and offensive to 


any local S.D.S. chapter. It was meant to be. Year of the Bar- 
ricade was advertised as a conference on todsys student re- 
volution. It was very one-sided however and would have been 
much better if a serious examination of the status quo had 


been carried out between 
liberals. 


revolutionaries, 


conservatives and 





first realized its strength, 
it did not appear as a bu- 
reaucratic system; it was 
simply a mass movement in- 
side the universities. Its 
aims were to overthrow the 
capitalistic school system 
through the occupation of uni- 
versity buildings. However, 
as only 3%. of the working 
class has children in univer- 
sity, Codigola said that of 
necessity the aims and di- 
rection of the movement has 
to become oriented to deve- 
loping relationships with the 
workers. 


As the unruly audience be- 
came more restless Quebec- 
ois, Mario Dumay, spoke. Du- 
may’s speech was undoubtedly 
one of the high points of the 
afternoon. By his own admis- 
sion much had already been 
said, as indeed it had after 
two hours of continuous ora- 
tory. So Dumay expressed 
himself by actions. After 
climbing to the top of the 
speakers table, he produced 
a dollar bill which he said 
represented all the oppres- 
sion of the country. Then he 
asked for amatch with which 
he proceeded to burn the bill, 
to the wild approval of nearly 
all present. Dumay then turn- 
ed around and placed _ the 
whole discussion back to 
square A. He did this by 


Trotskyite revolt 


As it turned out an uniden- 
tified one-issue Trotskyite 
stormed the podium and com- 
mandeered the microphone. 
From this point of strategic 
superiority which had _ been 
denied her during the session 
she berated the Maoists on 
the panel and asked for the 
fundamental change most ne- 
cessary for the _ revolution: 
this change which she had 
discovered lacking at this 
meeting and which had been 
directed by Lenin himself in 
his famous essay ‘‘What Is 
To Be Done’. This change, 
though, could not begin with 
our better presentation. 
‘“‘Where were the Trotskvites 
on the panel? Where were 
the Stalinists? Where were 
the Anarchists? Where were 
the International Workers of 
the World?” At this point 
some one shouted, “where 
were the Catholics?” Event- 
ually the stage was cleared 
with a quote from Lenin de- 
livered by Nicolaus which 
said that the worst enemy 
of the revolution was the de- 
magogue. 

By this time the crowd had 
become a shouting mass of 
individual beliefs uncontrol- 
led by anyone. A solitary 
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a critical 
analysis 


member of the Canadian Par- 
ty of Labour spoke up to 
decry the lack of represent- 
ation of their viewpoint on 
the panel. When he was asked 
to explain his position he 
cried, ‘‘unfair’ and said his 
leader wasn’t asked but that 
he wasn’t capable of discus- 
sing his position when there 
were sO many people against 
him. Then the kindly Mr. Ni- 
colaus reminded the boy and 
the crowd that Mao had said 
that the liberal wouldn’t dis- 
cuss his positions when they 
weren't defensible. The boy 
replied that the group was 
stacked against him. To this 
Klonsky replied, “‘read chap- 
ter ten, “To Strive and To 
Win’ ”. By this time every- 
one was looking for his or 
her Red Book. The books 
came out and then the red 
guards... 


Quebec Plenary 


Thie rather frustrating ex- 
ercise in futility was only 
interesting for the response 
of the audience to the Marxist 
dogma of Stanley Gray, late 
of McGill University, cur- 
rently working with MSP and 
FLP in Quebec. Preceeding 
Gray was an_ unidentified 
French-Canadian Marxist 
who spoke haltingly and in- 
coherently about the people’s 
struggle against capitalism. 
Reading arbitrarily selected 
passages from a paper, he 
would stop reading until the 
chairman would advise, “Go 
on, read some more.” After 
about half an hour the ordeal 
finished, for a brief moment, 
with nothing accomplished, 
and Gray, a much lionized 
hero of the revolution, rose 
to speak. 

But once again hopes for 
bigger and better things were 
dampened when Gray proved 
to be a poor speaker serious- 
ly hampered by a speech im- 
pediment. He began by quot- 
ing the Globe and Mail, lead- 
ing up to the action against 
that paper and its ‘terrorist 
policies.” Quebec, Gray stat- 
ed, is suffering from both 
a colonial and capitalistic op- 
pression and that the recent 
movement against this has 
brought about a virtual re- 
pressive police state. Not 
considering the _ possibility 
that when the police are in- 
active there are a lot of 
strange people in Quebec, 
Fray went on to call the De- 
puty Minister of Justice a 
Nazi to great rounds of en-— 
thusiastic applause and vocal 
support. The excitement be- 
ing unbearable, we went off 
to drink establishment beer 
and discuss the repressive 
Nova Scotia prices. ($3.25 
against $2.60). 
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A group of Sir George stu- 
dents this week announced 
the formation of a group de- 


signed to co-ordinate’ the 
efforts of writers who are 
on the political left. The 


group, which held its second 
meeting last week, defined it- 
self as “an effort to examine 
the particular problems that 
leftists face as writers, to 
work towards a solution of 
these problems and formulate 
a program on the _ basis 


of these solutions.” 






“The particular problem lef- 
tists as writers face is that 
of trying to resolve the dis- 
tinction that exists between 
the attitude of militancy and 
the attitude of detachment. 


The leftists, because of 
his commitment must work 
at a level of intensity and 
seriousness that frequently 
clashes with the personal with- 
drawal and quietesence that is 
ordinarily associated with the 
writer. For the liberal, the pro- 


blem does not exist; having 
little or no concern with the 
problems of politics and 
ethics he can retire to the 
realm of personal indifference 
and not confront himself with 
the reality of the world. For 
the leftist, this is not the 
case.” 

The writers plan to work both 
in fiction and non-fiction and 
make contributions to the 
radical, underground and stu- 
dent press. They plan to cons- 
titute themselves as an on- 


Enjo 
ake 





Move 
50 


going workshop in which dis- 
cussion, criticism, and self- 
education would be the major 
functions. A program’ of 
political and literary education 
was agreed upon, the members 
having decided to read com- 
mon material and engage in 
extensive discussion. 


The method of education pro- 


posed was, that of submitting 
each others work to the cri- 
ticism of the other writers 
in the group. In this way 
it is hoped that a gradual im- 
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Left wing writers form alliance 


provement in both style and 
content would be obtained. 

One member defined the 
group as, “an effort on the 
part of a segment of the 
left to deal with a serious 
type of problem and _ work 
towards the growth of the 
left as a whole. We are con- 
cerned with cultivating a spe- 
cifically radical sensibility and 
attempting to communicate as 
effectively as possible preci- 
sely what it is that the left 
can and will do to resolve the 
impasse in which liberal so- 
ciety finds itself. It is only 
through a process of moral 
commitment and intellectual 
honesty that we can hope to 
achieve this.” 


by Murray Smith 





Action 
at hillel 


The fall season is syno- 
nymous with cold weather, 
running noses and turned up 
collars. Why not get out of 
the cold this Saturday even- 
ing at the Fall Folk Fest. 

The Sir George Williams 
Hillel Association is_ pre- 
senting Penny Lang and her 
band at Birks Hall. Also 
present to warm the atmos- 
phere will be David, Kaufman 
who will be coming up from 
New York. Local talent ap- 
pearing at the folk feat in- 
cludes Tammy Baillis, Bob 
Tanny, Steve Ney, Emil 
Grunberg and last but by no 
means least, the Logeyes. 

Come along this Saturday 
evening, November 22nd at 
8:00 and sing along, stamp 
your feet, bang your head 
against the wall - anything 
your heart desires. 

Tickets may be obtained 
at 2130 Bishop or at the 
booth on the mezzanine for 
the nominal price of $1.50, 
members, $1.00. 

Also coming to Sir George 
is John Brown, founder of 
Warrendale and Browndale. 
Mr. Brown, who has been 
experimenting in child psy-: 
chology for many years, will 
be appearing Monday Novem- 
ber 24 in H-110 starting at 
8:00 P.M. 

Back to folk singing, Shlo- 
mo Carelbach will be ap- 
pearing at the McGill Union 
Ballroom, Thursday, No- 
vember 27th, at 8:00 P.M. 
Admission is 75¢ for mem- 
bers and 1.25 foe non- 
members. As a_ special of- 
fer, those who take out Hil- 
lel membership this week 
will be admitted free. 

These programs are gua- 
ranteed to take the chill out 
of the Fall season, so plan 
to attend. 
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Winners Celebrate (turn page for story) 





Victorious Opener 


_ for B-Ballers 


The Georgian basketball squad opened its OSL schedule 
in fine fashion last Saturday downing Bishops University 
64-42. The lads in Garnet and Gold gained an early lead, 
built it up to 38-23 at halftime, and coasted on for the win. 

Georgian captain Jim Aiken led the attack with 17 points, 
most of which came in the form of short tap-ins. Former 
OSL All-Star Richie Campoli hit for 16 while Dave Wilding 
also broke into double figures with 14 points. 

The Georgians, enjoying a height advantage over the vi- 
sitors, made the most of it, in consistantly out-tapping and 
out-rebounding the Gaitors. Dave Wilding was tops in this 
respect as the 6’4’’ center hauled down 15 rebounds. Coach 
_ Howard Nathan was able to substitute freely through- 
out the contest, thereby enabling all of the cagers to gain 
valuable court experience. 

The squad received the bad news last week that Ken Davie 
would have to-miss several games. Davies injured his eye 
in the match with Manitoba but the 6’0’’ guard hopes to be 
back in action this weekend. 

After playing Loyola on Tuesday the squad travels to 
Albany to participate in a Can-Am tournament on the week- 
end. The exibitions should serve as good warmups for the 
Georgians as they face McGill at Loyola on Dec. 2 (9:30 
P.M.). 

GEORGIAN SCORING: J. Aiken (17); R. Campoli (16); 
D. Wilding (14); J. Robison (7); P. Tulk (5); C. Countess 
(2); K. Kurtz (2); R. Ward (1). 


INTRAM URAL HOCKEY 
STANDINGS 

P Ww L T F A Pts 
KOMETS 3 3 0 0 16 6 6 
GOLD 3 B 0 0 9 5 6 
VOYAGEURS 3 2 ] 0 16 9 4 
ROYALS 3 2 1 0 10 3 4 
BLUES 3 1 1 1 6 6 3 
GREEN 3 0 2 l 6 13 1 
REINDEER 3 0 3 0 5 12 0 
MAROONS 3 0 ) 0 4 18 0 

LAST WEEK’S RESULTS 


Gold 4, Voyageurs 3 
Green 0, Blues 0 
Komets 8, Maroons 2 
Royals 4, Reindeer 2 


CAFE PON PON 
TERRACE SPECIALTIES = SUBMARINES SANDWICHES 


OUTDOOR CAFE 
EXPRESSO 


CAPUCINO 
SERVED 


NEXT DOOR TO HALL 
BUILDING 


1395 DE MAISONNEUVE 
NEAR BISHOP ST. 











WOMENS 


SPORTS 


Terri Pickering 





The Womens’ Basketball 
team went to Bishop’s on 
Saturday to try and extend 
their 2 to 0 record in the 
Womens’ Open Basketball 
League. It was a close and 
fast game at the start, Sir 
George leading in the first 
quarter, then dropping behind 
Bishop’s to lose 37 to 29. 
Bishop’s couldn’t extend the 
lead by more than two baskets 
until the last minute of play. 


It was an extremely rough 
game, 49 fouls called by the 
not too competent referees. 
Thirty of the fouls were on 
Bishop’s, and if overguard- 
ing had been called, they could 
have had thirty more. But ag- 
gression paid off for the Len- 
noxville girls, as they took 
advantage of our every mis- 


take. 





Nic Gill - 


For Sir George, Alison 
Mordell played an excellent 
game, shooting 706¢ on her 
field shots for scoring hon- 
ours with 18 points. Her re- 
bounding was also tops, 16 of 
the 27 total off the boards. 
The statistics reflect her en- 
tire game, fantastic. Barb Un- 
derhill was the outstanding de- 
fensive player, working hard 
and covering well under the 
basket. 


The coach attributed our 
loss to inexperience - mis- 
takes that by the next game 
should be ironed out. The 
next game is a big one, the 
first Ontario-Quebec Womens’ 
Conference of Intercollegiate 
Athletics game. Come and 
give your support at Loyola, 
Thursday, at 8:00 p.m. 


Manitoba 


- in T.0. bowl 


(Georgian Press Service) 


McGill University Redmen 
and University of Manitoba 
Bisons advanced to Friday’s 
Canadian College Bowl in 
Toronto with victories this 
weekend in the Altantic and 
Western Bowls. 

McGill got the scare of 
their lives Saturday after- 
noon before rallying for two 
fourth quarter touchdowns 
to put down the battling Red 
Bombers of UNB 20-8 in the 
Atlantic Bowl football game 
in Halifax. 


The Redmen, champions of 
the Ontario-Quebec Athletic 
Association, played on again- 
off again ball for fifty mi- 
nutes, before substitute full- 
back Gord Cleland put the 
game away with a one yard 
touchdown late in the game. 

UNB led 8-7 going into 
the final quarter of a game 
ruined by mud and rain. The 
maritime champs_ scored 
their lone TD on a 65 yard 
punt return by Joel Irvine 
at the 11:03 mark in the 
opening stanza. McGill tied 
the game on a7 yard run by 
league MVP Dave Fliezer in 


Mildon 





5016 SHERBROOKE W. 
NEAR CLAREMONT 
487-5131 





& Morris Iac. 
DISPENSING OPTICIANS — 


1460 SHERBROOKE W. nm 
corner MacKay St. ~ 
Tel.: 842-3809 


the second quarter and Sal 
Lovecchio’s kick put the 
Montrealers into the lead. 
McGill’s other scoring came 
on a 65 yard pass and run 
play from rookie Dan Smith 
to Peter Bender. 

The game was played at 
the Canada Games stadium 
on the campus of St. Mary’s 
University, and the horrend- 
ous weather conditions kept 
the crowd down to 3900. 

Meanwhile, in the Western 
Bowl at Winnipeg, unbeaten 
U of Manitoba Bisons swam- 
ped Windsor Lancers 41-7. 
Windsor was representing 
the CCIFC. 

Windsor took an early 
7-0 lead on a first quarter 
run by quarterback Andy 
Parichi. But the _ bigger, 
more experienced Western- 
ers ran the Ontario team off 
the field with touchdowns by 
Bob Toogood, Mike Shylo, 
Dennis Hyrcaiko, Graham 
Kinly and Bob Kraemer. Ma- 
nitoba’s scoring was aug- 
mented by kicker Walt Mc- 
Kee, who connected for two 
field goals and four con- 
verts. 


ooo 











3550 COTE DES NEIGES 
SEAFORTH MEDICAL BLDG. 
932-6806 
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WARD’S COLUMN 


(cuz Vern got drunk 
ya know? 





Melrose Kigel 

One time all star baggage 
smasher, Mel is in his soph- 
more year at the _ interior 
crabnitch spot. He is quite ef- 
fective on simultaneous pritz 
relays and will be playing on a 
new line this year. In the off 
season, Melrose is a weather 
vane. 


‘““MAD MAD” Maddox 

A professional bigot and hate 
monger, Maddox was voted 
“most likely to be captain on 
the basis of stupidity’. Al- 
though a solid creebnik, Mad- 
dox will not play on Black 
Friday nor wear a black uni- 
form. On away games, he is 
in charge of the team’s 
linens. 


Starchlie P. Harfnert 

A solid overblat, “Starch” 
plays right down the middle. 
At 4’5”, 108 lbs. he is the 
team’s knee biter. Out last 
season with a broken neck, 
starchlie developed an _ off 
season career of selling dirty 
pictures of coach Veeblefet- 
zer’s wife necking with Henny 
Youngman’s _ brother-in-law, 
Earl. Starch also has the 
knack of getting hurt more off 
the field than on it. He broke 
into the league at 672’’, 195 
lbs 


Oscar Greebling 
A one time famous bed- 
wetter. Oscar has worked 


himself through the ranks and 
currently holds the distinction 
of being the only player ever 
to score a triple durmish in 
the 8th ogre of the 6th flut- 
ney and be penalized for lift- 
ing the pritz. New at the 
stumping position “‘the Gree- 


ber’ sees a_ short season 
coming up. 
Plato Pigsby 


“The Pig’? was an all-star 
javelin catcher who played for 
the Yukon Yaks last season. 
Coach Ebenezer Veeblefetzer 
hopes that ‘the pig’ will 
cover a lot of ground this 
year. At 4710” and 315 lbs, 
Plato is the team intellectual 
and in the off season he is an 
opera star with Oklahoma City 
Symphony. 


DO YOU NEED 
‘AHAIR STYLE? 


ART’'S BARBERSHOP 
2300 GUY ST. 
(Corner Sherbrooke) 
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FOR EXCUSES 





Georgians Clip Cadets 3-1 


by Chrys Goyens 


Frank Elk’s book ‘‘Football and the Turkey Trot-Left 
Offense’’ has finally ceded first place on the Georgian 
best seller list to ‘‘How to win for Fun and Profit,’ by 
Paul Arsenault. Coach Arsenault’s charges showed that 
they took their reading seriously last week-end as they 
swept a pair of games from the U of Winnipeg and RMC 


by the scores of 8-5 and 3-1. 


found below. 


Major W.J. (Danny to you) 
McLeod was fit to be tied. 
Holding court outside the 
RMC dressing room after his 
team’s 3-1 loss to Sir George 
he was doing a slow burn. 
He put his best foot forward 
however, and proceeded to 
firmly entrench it in his 
throat by uttering such de- 
licacies as “Our best line 
was SGWU’s most potent 
weapon; our rookies came 
through while the veterans 
fell apart; what can you do 
when your defencemen quit!” 
Alas, it must be remembered 
that Mr. McLeod is the mast- 
er of the diplomatic snow- 


job. 
This reporter wasn’t 
watching the same hockey 


game it seemed, because I 
had the impression that the 
Georgians made their own 
breaks with an _ impressive 
display of fore-checking. De- 
fensively, Mike MacNamera 
and Ray Le Couffe turned 
in stellar performances while 
their line mates Greg Har- 
mon and Len Lewin played 


Separate game reports are 


their best hockey of the young 
season. Every forward skated 
strongly all evening with fill- 
ins Warren Gill and Lorne 
Davis proving that they be- 
longed. Davis was a hard man 
to move in front of the Cadet 
cage. 


The first five minutes of 
the contest were spent inside 
the Redmen blueline but the 
Garnet and Gold could only 
muster two shots on _ net. 
It was up to RMC to strike 
first, with Pierre Michaud 
scoring on a Cadet power 
play at the 10:07 mark. The 
Georgians were hard-pressed 
for the remainder of the pe- 
riod, with some fine saves 
by Tom Anderson keeping 
their deficit to only one goal. 


Paul Arsenault’s oratorical 
greatness must have paid off 
between periods as the Geor- 
gians caught fire in the sec- 
ond frame. They carried the 
play to the Cadets outshoot- 
ing the boys from Kingston 
by a 14-7 margin. Paul Ri- 


The night before... 


Westerners Boost Streak to O-23 | 


Georgian teams would quit lead before Fras: ended the 


Wesmen. It was Sir George 


chard, must have a direct 
line Upstairs, as he pulled 
off some muraculous saves. 
Ellyett, Pearce, Hale, and 
Davis were sent away mut- 
tering as Richard committed 
Grand Larceny with his acro- 
batics. There was no scoring 
in this period although chan- 
ces were plentiful. While no 
penalties were called the pe- 
riod was not a tame one. 
It seemed that the referees 
had swallowed their whistles 
on few occasions. 


Period three was two and 
a half minutes old when 
SGWU’s Greg Harmon and 
RMC’s John MacDonald 
were sent off with high-stick- 
ing penalties. The one-goal 
RMC lead, which would have 
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one that did been two-zip had the refs 


one that didn’t 
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not goofed on a Redmen tally 
a minute earlier, seemed an 
impossible barrier to breach. 
The Georgians pressed in the 
Cadet zone and were reward- 
ed at the 2:56 mark when 
Ray LeCouffe banked one in 
off a defenceman’s skate to 
tie the score. 

Mike MacNamera was giv- 
en a tripping penalty at 12:18 
and was joined by Bill Ellyett 
at 13:27. With a two man 
advantage RMC put the pres- 
sure on but John Murray and 
Ray LeCouffe stifled their ef- 


=. forts with some heads-up de- 
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the game rather than break a 
team streak. Such was the 
case Friday night when they 
defeated the University of 
Winnipeg Wesmen 8-5, push- 
ing the latter’s record to 0-23. 


The Garnet and Gold were 
sparked by twin goal perform- 
ances by John Murray and 
Barry Cullen with singles 
going to Jim Webster, Neil 
ernandes, Don Pearce, and 
Bill Ellyett. Marksmen for 
Winnipeg were Colvin with 
two, Blovers, Lee, and Fras. 
The game was a free-wheel- 
ing affair right from the start 
as John Murray found the 
mark at 0:09 of the first 
period. Colvin tied the game 
at the 1:10 mark and away 
they went. Jim Webster 
pushed Sir George ahead at 
7:36 and the Georgians never 
looked back. Before the period 
ended Neil Fernandes had 
scored one of the nicest goals 
this reporter had ever seen 
while Blowers replied for the 


3, Winnipeg 2 after twenty mi- 
nutes of play. 

Cam Allison, a reject from 
the Canadian national team, 
was intimidating the Georgians 
all night with his rough-house 
tactics. After Colvin had tied 
the score at the 0:51 mark in 
the second, Allison attacked 
Mike MacNamera from behind 
and proceeded to flail at him 
rather vigorously. Referee (7?) 
Tom Crawley doled out two 
minors and a misconduct to 
Allison and then baffled the 
entire arena audience by giv- 
ing MacNamera a_ double 
minor also. While the two were 
off, Barry Cullen picked up a 
goal, upping the count to 4-3 
for Sir George. Lee scored at 
6:58 and Don Pearce replied 
at 14:20 with the Georgians 
entering the third period en- 
joying a 5-4 lead. 

The third period saw both 
teams abandon any pretense of 
defensive play. Bill Ellyett, 
John Murray, and Barry Cul- 
len gave Sir George an 8-4 


scoring for the evening at the 
13:46 mark. Final score Sir 
George 8, Winnipeg 5. 

On the whole it was a wide 
open, chippy affair which was 
dominated by poor defensive 
efforts and atrocious referee- 
ing. Warren Gill was given a 
questionable “Butt-ending”’ 
penalty late in the game. 
League rules stipulate that 
this infraction be reported to 
the OSL head office for further 
action. It is highly unlikely tha 
anything will come of it but 
it will be a black mark on 
his record. Quite surprising, 
considering that Head Refe- 
ree Tom Crawley was quoted 
as saying that he didn’t cail 
too many penalties because 
“I wanted the boys to enjoy 
their hockey game.” 

Slap shots; The same Wes- 
men defeated MacDonald Col- 
lege 3-1 Saturday afternoon 
before being bombed 10-3 by 
Loyola on Monday night. Both 
games saw more than thirty 
penalties being handed out. 


: » fensive play. At 15:15 Pierre 
ss Michaud 


was penalized. It 
took only twenty-five seconds 
for Sir George to capitalize 
on the situation with Barry 
Cullen pulling the trigger on 
a beautiful set-up by Bob Phi- 
lip. 

The Redmen attempted a 
comeback but were stopped 
at every turn. Ian Hale put 
the game on ice at 19:47, 
converting Bill Ellyett’s pass 
on a brilliant two-on-one 
breakaway. 

It was sad to see all the 
empty seats at the game, but 
our bet is that they will be 
filled when Georgian fans get 
used to winning again. It 
shouldn’t take too long. 


SUMMARY 
First Period 
1- RMC: P. Michaud 
(A. Michaud) 10:07 
Penalties: Eliyett 8:27; Hale 11:45; 
Harmon 14:47; Wissler 17:37. 
Second Period 
No Scoring. 
No Penalties. 
Third Period 
2- SGWU: LeCouffe 


(Ellyett, MacNamera) 2:56 
3- SGWU: Cullen 

(Philip, MacNamera) 15:40 
4- SGWU: Hale 

(Ellyett, MacNamera) 19:47 


Penalties: Harmon, MacDonald 2:28; 
Cullen 4:01; MacNamera 12:18: EI- 
lyett 13:27; P. Michaud 15:15. 

Shots: 
RMC 
SGWU 
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